A     Nigkt     Sckool 
Experiment 

In  Laurens  County,  Soutk  Carolina 


A  Message    From    President    Wilson 

"We  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  sources  of 
leadership  in  the  community  come  from  the  bottom. 
"We  mu^  see  to  it  that  the  bottom  is  left  open,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  soil  of  the  common  feeling  of 
the  common  consciousness  is  always  fertile  and  un- 
elogged,  for  there  can  be  no  fruit  unless  the  roots 
touch  the  rich  sources  of  life. 

"And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolhouses  dotted 
here,  there  and  everywhere  over  the  great  expanse  of 
this  nation  will  some  day  prove  to  be  the  roots  of  that 
great  tree  of  liberty  which  shaill  spread  for  the  sus- 
tenance and  protection  of  all  mankind. 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  men  are  exhibiting  an  in- 
creased c'^fidence  in  the  judgments  of  the  people,  be- 
cause whenever  you  give  the  people  a  chance  such  as 
this  movement  has  given  them  in  the  schoolhouse  they 
avail  themselves  of  it.  This  is  not  a  false  people,  this 
is  not  a  people  guided  by  blind  impulses;  this  is  a 
people  who  want  to  think,  who  want  to  think  right, 
whose  feelings  are  based  upon  justice,  whose  instincts 
are  for  f airne^  and  for  the  light. '  * 
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INTRODUCTION 
To  Teachers,  Trustees,  and  Friends  of  Education : 

The  first  need  of  the  State  is  a  trained,  intelligent,  God- 
fearing citizenship.  The  doors  of  the  public  school  are  open 
to  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years.  But  public  school  workers  are  anxious  to  reach  not 
only  the  untrained  child,  but  the  illiterate  adult  as  well. 

The  night  school  experiment  made  in  Youngs  township, 
Laurens  County,  in  January,  1915,  has  proved  the  willing- 
ness of  grown-ups  to  attend  school  as  well  as  their  ability  to 
enjoy  and  to  profit  by  this  attendance.  By  this  experiment 
the  people  and  the  teachers  of  this  township  have  strength- 
ened their  schools  and  improved  their  community. 

The  facts  are  too  well  and  too  fully  presented  in  this  bidle- 
tin  to  need  further  comment.  Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  the  Super- 
vising Teacher  of  Laurens  County,  and  the  women  teachers 
of  Youngs  township  have  pointed  the  way  for  the  practical 
removal  of  illiteracy  from  our  white  population  by  1920. 

In  my  opinion,  this  service  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  our  State.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation recommends  a  similar  experiment  in  every  school  dis- 
trict where  the  interest  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
can  be  secured. 

Respectfully, 

J.  E.  SWEARINGEN, 
State  Supt.  of  Education. 


ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Some  Facts  from  a  Government  Bulletin 

Bulletin  No.  20. 

The  Federal  Census  for  the  yeiar  1910  showB  thiat  art;  the 
time  the  census  was  taken  there  were  in  the  United  States 
5,516,163  peroons  10  years  of  age  and  over  unable  to  read  and 
write.  This  was  7.7  per  cent  of  fhe  total  population  10  years 
of  age  land  over.  In  double  line  of  march  at  intervals  of  3 
feet,  these  5,516,163  illiterate  persons  would  extend  over  a 
distance  of  1,567  miles — more  than  twice  the  distance  from 
"Washington  City  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Marctiing  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  a  day,  it  would  require  more  than  two  months  for 
them  to  pass  a  given  point. 

Their  ignorance  is  not  wholly  nor  oliiefly  tfheiT  own  fault. 
To  a  large  degree  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunity,  be- 
cause of  the  poverty  or  negligence  of  tihe  States  and  com- 
munities in  which  they  spent  their  childhood. 

Of  these  illiterates,  3,184,633,  or  58  per  cent,  were  white 
persons,  1,538,272,  or  28  per  eent,  were  native-bom  whites, 
and  1,650,361,  or  30  per  cent,  foreign-bom  whites ;  2,227,731, 
or  40  per  cent,  were  negroes.  Tlie  remaining  2  per  cent  were 
Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  others. 

Of  tlie  total  number  of  illiterates,  1,768,132  lived  in  urban 
communities  and  3,748,031  in  rural  communities,  in  .small 
towns,  villages,  land  the  open  country.  Of  the  urban  popu- 
lation, 5.1  per  cent  were  illiterate;  of  the  rural  population, 
10.1  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States,  4.8  per 
cent  of  the  native  white  persons  land  40  per  cent  of  the  negroes 


10  years  of  a^e  and  over  were  illiterate. 

Of  the  urban  population,  0.8  per  cent  lof  the  native  white 
pei^'ons  and  17.6  per  cent  of  the  negw»es  were  illiterate.  The 
per  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  foreign-born  whites  of  the 
urban  population  'was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  native 
white  population.  In  the  New  England,  j\Iiddle  A-tlantic,  and 
East  North  Central  States,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was 
greater  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  population.  For  the 
rest  of  the  counitry,  illiteracy  in  the  rural  population  was 
from  two  to  five  times  greater  than  in  the  urban  population. 
The  proportion  of  illiterates  among  males  15  to  19  years 
of  age  was  nearly  50  per  oent  greater  thmi  that  among  fe- 
male of  the  same  'age. 

Adult  Illiteracy  in  Laurens  County 

The  nted  of  a  new  departure  in  educational  work  in  Lau- 
rens county  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  facts  from 
the  County  Democratic  Club  list.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
write  their  names  and  consequently  made  their  marks  are 
placed  under  the  heading  "marks:" 

Registered  voters 4.525 

Registered  votei-s  between  20  and  30,  1,237 
Registered  voters  between  30  and  40,  1,271 
Registered  voters  between  40  and  50, 
Registered  voters  between  50  'and  60, 
Registered  voters  between  60  and  70, 
Registered  voters  between  70  >and  80, 
Registered  voters  between  80  and  90, 

The  boxes  showing  less  thaiu  10  per  cent  were : 

Gray  Court 0.0 

Hickory  Tavern 0.0 

Clinton 4.2 

Waterloo 4.2 

Cross  Hill 4.2 


Marks 

Per  cent 

525; 

608 

13.2 

237 

;  160 

12.9 

271 

150 

11.8 

730 

83 

11.3 

631 

,   87 

13.7 

468 

;  91 

19.4 

157 

28 

18.4 

31 

9 

29.0 

7 

Monnt  Pleasant ^  5.7 

Laurens » v 6.0 

Langston , 8.0 

Hopewell , .v.. 8.2 

Jacks , 9.T 

The  remaining  24  boxes  report  ov^er  10  per  cent: 

Grays  Store »  . , ,  .  , .  44.0 

Tip  Top  ....   , 34.2 

Lydia  Mill , 25  9 

Watts  Mill 25.7 

Clinton  Mill 24.0 

Cooks  Stoi-e , 23.9 

Laurens  Mill 21.0 

Lials 19.7 

Pattersons   Store ,  19.4 

Poplar  Spring 19.2 

Youngs 19.0 

Goldville ; ]8.8 

The  Night  School — A  Remedy 

Reasonable  educational  opportunities  are  being  provided  for 
the  present  and  future  generations,  but  what  is  being  done 
for  those  m'en  and  women  who  liave  lost  their  chance  for  an 
education  in  the  day  school?  This,  in  many  c^ses,  is  due  to 
no  faulit  of  their  own  but  to  the  poverty  and  ignoraiice  en- 
gendered by  the  lack  of  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law, 
and,  in  the  older  generation,  to  the  devastation  wrought  by 
the  Civil  War. 

The  club  list  showed  that  there  were  608  men  in  Laurens 
County  who  were  unable  even  to  write  their  names,  notwith- 
standing which  fact,  they  were  exercising  full  rig'hts  of  citi- 
zenship and  were  assisting  in  shaping  the  policies  of  the  coun- 
ty and  state.  This  number,  denied  the  privilege  of  forming 
their  own  opinion  through  the  printed  page,  is  "too  large 
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LETTER  FROM    PUPIL   AFTER   TWO'  WEEKS   WORK. 


for  the  safety  of  our  democratic  institutions,  for  the  'highest 
§•0001  of  society,  and  for  the  greatest  degree  of  material  pix)- 
gress. ' ' 

The  experiment  of  the  Moonlight  Schools  of  Kentucky 
demonstrated  foreil)!}^  that  men  and  women  are  eager  to 
learn,  and  suggested  the  idea  that  what  had  been  accomplish- 
ed in  Kentucky  could  be  accomplished  in  Laurens  County. 

Organization 

After  consultation  with  ]Mr.  James  H.  Sullivan,  Superin- 
tendent 'of  Education,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  trial  of  nig'ht 
school  work  in  Youngs  township.  This  section,  while  it  reg- 
istered the  greatest  illiteracy,  at  the  same  time  offered  one 
of  the  best  fields  for  work  since  it  C'Onsisted  largely  of  a  white 
population,  composed  of  land  owners  and  tenants,  men  and 
women  who  possess  those  characteristics  which  make  for 
progress. 

Some  time  early  in  the  fall  the  night  school  idea  had  been 
suggested  to  the  teachers,  who  agreed  to  attempt  the  work 
provided  they  received  the  encouragment  of  the  trustees.  A 
personal  letter  was  sent  to  these  teachers  and  a  meeting  was 
dalled  January  6th.  Of  the  eleven  schools  of  the  township, 
eight  were  represented.  The  teac'here  were  told  of  the  won- 
derful success  of  the  Kentucky  schools  and  the  need  of  such 
schools — schools  not  only  for  the  men  and  the  women,  who  in 
3^outh  lost  their  opportunity  for  education,  but  for  all  who 
wanted  to  leani  more  or  to  review.  All  the  teachers  signified 
their  willingness  to  enter  the  work,  although  some  doubted 
their  ability  to  interest  adults  and  to  secure  their  attendance. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  make  a  circuit  of  seven  schools 
the  following  week,  when  the  plan  should  be  outlined  to  each 
community.  A  week's  schedule  was  made,  each  teacher  agree- 
ing to  invite  the  adults  to  the  sehoolhouse  to  see  some  stere- 
optiean  pictures,  stating  that,  after  the  pictures,  a  certain 
school  question  would  be  placed  before  them  for  discussion. 
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On  3Ionday,  Jan.  8th,  I  started  on  my  rounds,  ffia&ing'  the 
first  stop  in  the  Young's  school  community.  Here  an  old  pupil^ 
who  was  a  Ciemson  college  graduate,  accompanied  me  through 
rain  and  mud  in  a  house-to-house  canvass.  I  had  been  told 
by  nearly  every  one  that  uneducated  men  would  be  insulted 
tv'hen  approached  upon  the  subject  of  making  up  lost  oppor- 
tunity. The  first  man  to  whom  I  spoke  could  neither  read 
tior  write.  In  response  to  my  question  he  replied,  "I  would 
give  half  I  expect  to  make  this  year  to  leiam  to  read  and 
write."  So  anxious  was  he  to  assist  that  he  agreed  to  take 
a  number  of  us  to  school  that  nig^ht  in  a  wagon.  In  this  spe- 
cial community  the  trustees  had  previously  been  interested. 
One  trustee  when  requested  to  come  for  the  sake  of  his  influ- 
ence replied,  "I  am  coming  because  I  need  it."  While  I  worked 
<^n  the  outside,  the  teachers  interested  the  pupils  in  the  schools 
and  insisted  that  they  encourage  their  parents  to  attend. 

The  first  night,  although  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  twen- 
ty-'one  people  assembled  at  the  Youngs  school.  After  the 
stereopticon  pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park,  the  details  of  the 
night  school  were  outlined.  The  men  were  intensely  interest- 
ed and  thus  began  one  of  the  most  successful  schools.  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from  the 
man  who  was  willing  to  give  half  he  made  to  learn  to  read 
and  to  write. 

The  entire  week  was  spent  in  organizing  the  schools.  The 
trustees  and  teachers  were  enthusiastic.  The  names  of  the 
illiterates  had  been  secured  from  the  club  list  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  these  were  visited  and  given  a  personal  invitation  to 
come  to  the  school  building.  A«t  Friendship,  Huntersville, 
Grrays,  Patton  and  Riddle's  Old  Field  excellent  audiences  met 
me.  They  were  told  of  the  work  accomplished  in  I^^entucky, 
and  of  our  plan.  A  rising  vote  was  always  taken  and,  in  ev- 
ery instance,  the  people  expressed  a  desire  for  the  work,  the 
trustees  and  other  prominent  men  taking  the  lead.     Since 
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ih^T^  wei^e  seven  scliools  and  only  six  nights,  1  met  \v\ih  tlie 
Ebeneecr  folk  Saturday  morning,  only  five  being  present.  Af- 
ter discussing  the  proposition  it  was  decided  that  the  people 
of  tlh'at  community  eouldn't  be  interested  in  godng  to  school 
three  nights  a  week  but  that  it  w^ould  be  best  to  organize  a 
"Get-Together  Club."  By  api>ointment,  I  met  with  the  peo- 
ple of  this  community  the  following  Friday  night,  when  more 
than  twenty  were  present.  After  a  full  explanation  of  the 
work,  they  voted  to  have  a  regular  night  school  whieh  school 
•enrolled  twenty-one  members  and  had  an  average  attendance 
of  61  per  cent.  This  proves  that  the  more  educated  element 
of  a  community  doesn't  realize  the  wistful  eageoTiess  of  those 
to  whom  opportunity  has  been  denied. 

Program  and  Course  o!  Study 

The  schools  met  three  nights  a  week  for  one  month,  from 
7  to  9  o'clock.  It  was  so  arranged  that  the  supervising  teiach- 
eir  could  be  present  once  a  week  at  each  school. 

The  schedule  of  work  was  as  follows  with  modifications  to 
suit  the  need  of  the  individual  school: 
7 :00-7 :15 — Opening  exercises. 
7 :15-7  -.45— Writing. 

7  :45-8  :15— Arithmetic. 

8:15-8:45. — Language,  spelling  or  reading. 

8  :45-9  :00 — Agriculture  or  civics. 

In  arranging  the  work  provision  was  made  for  only  two  sec- 
tions— advanced  and  beginners.  Immediately  there  came  a 
request  for  three  sections,  same  stating  that  they  couldn't  keep 
up  with  the  advanced  section  but  knew  too  much  for  the 
beginners.  The  pupils  were  told  that  this  was  their  sdhool 
and  whatever  they  wished  would  be  taught. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  opening  exercises  to  make 
them  attractive.  First  came  the  devotibnal  feature,  led  by 
different  men  of  the  community.  Singing  was  especially 
stressed.  Then  came  a  few  minutes  of  reading  by  the  teacher, 
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when  all  enjo.yed  Dr.  John  G.  Clinkscales'  charming  stoiy, 
"How  Zach  Came  to  College."  In  some  cases  a  pupil  was  asked 
to  tell  the  storj'  of  the  last  reading,  thus  encouraging  a;tten- 
tion  and  expression.  Interesting  newspaper  articles  were  of- 
ten discussed  at  this  period. 

Immediaitely  after  these  exercises  the  men  retired 
to  the  separate  class  rooms  or,  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher 
school,  to  that  portion  allotted  their  section.  When  neces- 
sary some  one  in  the  community  assisted  the  teacher  with  the 
work. 

The  Palmer  method  of  writing  was  used,  the  material  hav- 
ing been  donated  by  the  Palmer  "Writing  Co.  Copies  con- 
sisting of  the  name,  a  simple  sentence,  or  the  alphabet  were 
given  the  beginners  to  take  home  for  practice  work. 

The  arithmetic  used  by  Section  I  iwas  Tate 's  ' '  Farm  Arith- 
metic for  South  Carolina",  supplied  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Problems  estimating  the  cost  per  pound  of  cot- 
ton and  corn,  keeping  fann  accounts,  mixing  fertilizers,  inter- 
est, etc.,  were  studied.  Section  II  used  the  same  text,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  give  more  time  to  the  combination  of  num- 
bers and  fractions.  Section  III  spent  the  time  learning  to  write 
numbers,  add,  multiply  and  subtract. 

For  language  Sections  I  and  II  studied  the  forms  of  business 
letters  and  orders,  the  principal  parts  of  verbs,  common  errors, 
etc. 

The  spelling  for  Sections  I  and  II  was  common  words.  Each 
night  the  pupils  were  given  a  slip  containing  twenty-five 
words,  names  of  animals,  vegetables,  county  offices,  etc.  These 
slips  were  given  by  one  of  the  county  papers. 

While  Sections  I  and  II  were  at  work  on  their  language. 
Section  III  was  mastering  the  beginning  of  reading.  This 
work  was  presented  according  to  the  sentence,  word,  and 
phonic  method.  The  first  sentence,  "I  am  a  farmer,"'  was 
quickly  mastered.     These  adult  beginners  delighted  in  the  de- 
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vices  commonly  used  for  children.  "When  tlicy  came  into 
the  room  the  teacher  had  read}^  on  the  board  for  them  a  circle 
at  the  center  of  which  was  some  word  like  "at";  around  the 
circumference  the  consonant  letters,  and  thus  they  learned 
the  sounds  of  each  letter  and  at  the  same  time  a  word.  Each 
beginner  was  given  a  simple  little  paper  prepared  by  Miss 
Sadie  G-oggans,  fSupervising  Teacher  of  Newberry  County. 

The  last  fifteen  minutes  were  spent  studying  apiculture, 
civics  or  current  events.  The  bulletin,  ' '  Soil  Building  in  South 
Carolina,"  issued  by  Clemson  College  was  read  and  discussed. 
The  duties  of  the  State  and  county  officials  were  outlined  on 
the  board,  and  thus  elementary  civil  government  taught. 

The  Get-Together  Spirit  Encouraged 

During  this  time  these  adult  pupils  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing visited  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education;  Miss 
Eva  Kite,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  Assistant  Corn  Club  Demonstrator 
for  the  South;  Mr.  W.  H.  Barton,  Assistant  State  Agent  of 
Farm  Demonstration  Work;  Mr.  James  H.  Sullivan,  County 
Superintendent  of  Education.  The  schools  were  thrown  open 
upon  the  visits  of  these  educators  and  the  publie  at  large  at- 
tended, hence  the  entire  community  reaped  some  direct  good 
and  pleasure  from  this  work.  These  visitors,  all  specialists  in 
their  departments  and  accustomed  to  direct  the  methods  of 
imparting  information,  'held  up  to  the  communities  the  best 
ideal  of  attainment  in  education,  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity life  and  in  i]^:;^r'oved  methods  of  agriculture.  It  was 
first  intended  that  these  public  meetings  should  count  for 
regular  school  sessions.  So  interested  in  the  course  of  study 
were  the  pupils  that  they  asked  to  make  up  the  nights  so  spent. 
Several  of  the  schools  closed  their  sessions  with  a  public  spell- 
ing match  and  a  free  oyster  supper.  In  the  Youngs  school  the 
women,  while  they  could  not  attend  regularly,  kept  up  with 
the  spelling  and  on  the  last  night  defeated  the  men  in  an  open 
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battle.     Pattoii  and  Ebernezer  schools  spelled  against  Hun- 
tersville,  the  latter  being  successful. 

The  Pupils'  Attitude  Toward  the  School 

The  schools  began  regular  work  January  13th  and  14th. 
The  teachers  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  first  meeting  a  suc- 
cess. The  demand  for  such  a  school  was  dem'onstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  when  over  100  men  eagerly  enrolled  as  pupils.  It  had 
rained  incessantly  for  several  days  but  neither  mud  nor  wa- 
ter seemed  to  cool  the  enthusiasm.  Arriving  at  school  early, 
one  could  see  amid  the  darkness  lanterns  approaching  from 
all  sides.  These  served  not  only  to  light  the  way  but  as  in- 
dividual lamps.  Here  on  the  first  night  came  together  col- 
lege graduates  and  men  of  limited  education,  as  well  as  those 
with  no  education  at  all — the  landowner  and  the  tenant  met 
in  a  new  relationship  as  schoolmates,  each  taking  his  turn  at 
fire-making. 

After  the  opening  exercises  in  order  to  save  embarrassment 
by  singling  out  the  illiterates,  a  request  was  made  for  all 
w'ho  had  been  to  school  less  than  a  year  to  go  into  a  certain 
room.  Later  another  division  was  tactfully  made.  Unlike 
the  day  school  there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  to  be  classed  too 
high.  The  pupils  did  not  'hesitate  to  tell  what  they  wished 
to  learn.  The  writer  was  surprised  that  the  education  of  such 
a  large  number  was  so  limited  and,  while  some  said  that  to  come 
the  first  night  w^as  a  trial,  yet  afterwards  no  sensitiveness  was 
shown.  One  pupil,  when  requested  to  attend,  said  he  would 
do  so  provided  the  teacher  wonld  not  ask  him  questions.  In 
a  few  nights  he  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  learn 
and  was  successful.  The  beginners  were  like  children,  de- 
lighting in  the  methods  used  and  showing  great  joy  over  suc- 
cessful achievements.  One  pupil  who  knew  a  little  more  than 
the  others  insisted  on  reading  the  word  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  it  out.    A  laughing  threat  to  keep  him  in  did  not  pre- 


vent  this,  so  for  the  best  interest  of  the  class  he  was  pro- 
moted after  three  nights,  although  he  could  not  write  his 
name. 

The  appreciation  was  genuine.  One  night  two  men  who 
had  just  learned  to  multiply  and  add  went  to  the  teacher  and 
said,  "We  wouldn't  take  $5  for  what  we  have  learned  to- 
night. You  are  doing  too  much  work  every  day.  We  want 
to  help  employ  an  assistant  teac;her. "  Another  stated  that  if 
his  teacher  would  only  teach  him  to  read  he  would  some  day 
buy  her  a  gold  wa^tch  (the  greatest  height  to  which  his  im- 
magination  could  reach).  These  pupils  repeatedly  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  as  they  soon  found  the  work  of  a  teacher 
was  no  sinecure. 

At  first  the  schedule  called  for  an  intermission  of  ten  min- 
utes. So  interested  were  the  pupils  that  they  requested  this 
time  be  spent  in  work. 

Results 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following  questions  were 
sent  the  teachers. 

I.  Give  n'ame,  age  and  nights  present  of  each  pupil. 

II.  Do  you  feel  repaid  for  the  extra  work  entailed  by  the 
night  schools?     Give  reasons  for  answer. 

III.  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  such  work  next  year? 

IV.  How  long  did  you  teach? 

V.  How  many  pupils  were  in  the  following  sections  and 
what  was  accomplished  by  each  section :  Section  I,  Section 
II,  Section  III  ? 

VI.  Give  any  incidents  and  details  which  would  show  the 
spirit  in  which  the  school  was  received. 

The  tabulated  replies  are: 
Number  of  schools — 7. 
Names  of  schools — 

Friendship — two  teachers. 
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Youngs — three  teachers.  ""  ^ 

Grays — two  teachers. 

Huntersville — three  teachers, 

Patton — one  tetacher. 

Ebemezer — one  teacher. 

Riddle's  Old  Field — one  teacher. 
Number  of  men   enrolled,    (a  three  nights'  attendance  was 

necessary  before  entitled  to  enrollment) — 137. 
Number  of  women  enrolled — 7. 
Average  attendance  (during  this  term  it  rained  incessantly) 

— 64  per  cent. 

Number  of  men  to  receive  Perfect  Attendance  Buttons — 2L 

Number  of  women  to  receive  Perfect  Attendance  Buttons — 1. 

Number  of  pupils  in  'advanced  section — 77. 

Number  of  pupils  in  intermediate  section — 34, 

Number  of  pupils  in  beginners'  section — 33. 

Number  of  pupils  over  60  yeare — 2. 

Number  of  pupils  over  50  years — 7. 

Number  of  pupils  over  40  years — 24. 

Number  of  pupils  over  30  years — 48. 

Number  of  pupils  over  20  years — 20. 

Number  of  pupils  under  20  years — 19. 

Of  the  thirty-three  beginners  the  teachers  report  that  all 
learned  to  write  their  names  and  to  read  a  little,  also  studied 
primary  arithmetic,  in  which  some  made  really  wonderful  pro- 
gress. Miss  Dillard  of  the  Patton  school,  who  taught  58  pu- 
pils in  the  day  and  eighteen  men  at  night,  reports  as  follows : 
"In  my  beginners'  class  I  had  six  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  il- 
literates. They  learned  to  write  well  enough  to  write  a  letter 
unaided.  Three  of  them  mastered  additio'^,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  short  division.  The  last  two  pupils  calculated 
the  cost  of  an  8-4-4  fertilizer,  Phosphoric  Acid  at  4  cents  per 
lb. ;  Ammonia  at  15  cents  per  lb. ;  Potash  at  4  cents  per  lb.  All 
of  them  read  the  little  paper  provided." 
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Huntersville  school  reported  the  largest  enrollment,  39  with 
an  average  attendance  of  61  per  cent.  There  were  13  pnpils 
in  the  beginners'  section. 

Youngs  school  reported  the  best  average  attendance,  en- 
rolling 29  with  an  average  attendance  of  72  per  cent. 

In  the  seven  schools  having  night  work,  eveiy  teacher  save 
one  will  return  next  year,  the  only  time  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
township  that  such  a  record  has  been  made. 

Compulsory  education  has  been  voted  in  two  districts  by 
petition  and  petitions  are  being  circulated  in  the  other  three. 

In  ever}^  case  the  day  scliooi  was  improved,  the  parent  be- 
ing brought  to  a  realization  of  the  worth  of  education. 

The  term  of  one  month  was  too  short  to  accomplish  great 
results  but  the  work  begun  has  entered  the  home,  and  the 
spirit  engendered  is  leading  to  community  uplift  and  better- 
ment.    The  grain  of  mustard  seed  has  been  sown. 

While  this  is  being  written,  a  teacher  in  the  nig'ht  school  re- 
ports that  a  certain  man,  deterred  by  various  circumstances 
from  attending  the  school,  has  been  taught  to  read  by  his  wife. 
He  was  determined  not  to  be  distanced  by  his  neighbors. 

Lastly,  the  results  of  the  night  school  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  farmer:  "The  getting  together 
produces  thought ;  thought  produces  strength,  and  strength 
produces  manhood. ' ' 


Comments  by  Teachers 

The  rieplies  to  Question  II — "Do  you  feel  repaid  for  the 
extra  work  entailed  by  the  night  school?"  and  Question  VI — 
"Give  any  incidents  and  details  which  wx)uld  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  school  was  received" — will  aid  the  reader  in  form- 
ing a  correct  estimate  of  the  experiment. 

Misses  Madge  Harris  and  Cleo  Ward  of  the  Friendship 
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school  write:  ''AVe  feel  repaid  for  (the  extra  work  entailed  by 
the  night  school  because  of  the  interest  mianifested.  One  of 
the  members,  a  very  prominent  farmer,  says  that  school  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him.  On  the  twelfth  night,  at  the  clos- 
ing, several  ot'  the  members  asked  us  to  continue  the  school 
every  SatuTclay  night.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  school 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  community.  IMany  expressed  it  as 
being,  'Just  the  thing  to  stir  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.' " 


.Misses  ^Minnie  Eubanks,  Edna  Clayton,  .and  ^laiy  Mayes 
of  the  Youngs  school  write:  "We  feel  repaid  for  the  work  en- 
tailed by  the  night  school  because  of  the  encouragement  given 
as  by  the  interest  manifested  in  the  community.  We  know 
that  our  time  was  not  wasted  by  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
the  men  took  hold  of  the  work  and  the  appreciative  spirit 
shown  our  efforts  to  help  them." 

"Several  of  the  men,  especially  those  who  had  not  had  any 
advantages  in  the  way  of  education  in  their  youth,  volun- 
tarily offered  to  pay  if  we  would  continue.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  was  the  regularity  and  punctuality  with 
which  the  school  was  attended  during  the  whole  session." 


^Misses  Annie  Kate  Childress  and  Irene  W^right  of  the 
Grays  school  write:  "We  feel  that  though  our  night  term  was 
too  short  to  accomplished  great  results,  these  pupils  were 
inspired  with  the  desire  to  leani." 


Llisses  Corinne  Aiken,  Lallie  Martin  and  Ruth  Cox  of  the 
Huntersville  school  write:  "We  feel  fully  repaid  for  the  ex- 
tra work;  1st,  because  we  are  sure  the  men  were  benefitted; 
2nd.  we,  as  teachers,  became  acquainted  with  our  patrons; 
3rd,  the  night  school  brought  to  our  community  educators 
who  gave  to  us  new  ideals  and  new  life." 
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Miss  Pan's  Dfllard  of  the  Patton  school  \n'ites:  **I  feel 
fully  repaid  for  the  work  I  did  because  I  know  I  have  helped 
some  of  my  pupils  and  that  they  appreciated  what  I  did.  '  In 
as  much  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  itihese,  ye  did  it 
unto  me. '  ' ' 


ikiiss  P-'zabeth  Tolbert  of  the  Ebernezer  school  writes: 
*'I  leel  repaid  for  the  extra  work  entailed:  First,  because  of 
the  benefit  they  received ;  second,  because  of  the  interest  the 
community  showed;  third,  because  the  people  seemed  to  enjoy 
meeting  tog'ether ;  fourth,  because  I  found  out  what  could  be 
done  in  such  a  school  in  the  way  of  instruction,  in  a  social 
way,  and  in  a  religious  way.  "We  studied  the  bulletins  dh 
poultiy  and  feeding  the  soil.  Great  interest  was  shown  and 
■one  pupil  even  made  a  miniature  chicken  house  to  illustrate." 


Miss  Azelle  Hughes  of  Riddle's  Old  Field  school  says:  "I 
feel  repaid  for  the  work  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
the  men  and  women  of  the  community.  I  feel  that  the  people 
were  grateful  for  the  help,  and  their  gratitude  was  pay." 


"Without  exception  the  teachers  answered  Question  III, 
' '  Would  you  be  willing  to  do  such  work  again  next  year  ? "  in 
the  affirmative. 


Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  these  13  teacliers,  who 
carried  out  this  work,  eight  of  whom  were  teaching  their  first 
school.  Their  faithfulness,  industry  and  self-denial  were 
above  praise.  The  beautiful  tact  and  courtesy  with  which 
they  treated  their  older  pupils  entirely  won  the  hearts  of 
their  respective  communities.  In  this  county  they  have  been 
pioneers  in  an  up-lift  work,  which  in  the  near  future,  will 
make  possible  an  educated  citizenship.  Their  time  w^as  given 
fully  and  freel5^     No  monetary  remuneration  was  asked  or 
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received  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
one  has  done  a  nobler  work  or  tendered  a  more  patriotic  ser- 
vice to  their  immediate  commonwealth. 

Comments  On  Work 

Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray, 

Laurens,  S.  C. 
Dear  Miss  Gray: 

The  night  school,  instituted  in  our  school  and  taught  by  our 
day  school  teachers  last  winter,  meets  with  our  hearty  approv- 
al. Our  people  generally  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  are  well  pleased  with  results.  All  express  the  'hope  that 
we  may  have  another  session  next  winter. 

We  find  that  instead  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  our 
day  school  work,  it  'has  helped  it,  by  bringing  the  teachers 
and  patrons  in  closer  touch,  and  by  creating  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  the  education  of  the  children.  This  is  especially  true 
of  those  who  were  careless  about  sending  their  children  to 
school.  As  evidence  of  this  interest  every  man  to  whom  we 
presented  the  petition  for  compulsory  attendance  signed  it. 
Some  Wrote  their  names  who  could  not  do  so  before  attending 
night  school,  w'hile  six  made  their  marks.  We  hope  you  can 
arrange  to  give  us  another  session  next  winter.  We  cannot 
recommend  the  night  school  too  highly  to  any  community 
having  adults  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  we  believe  it 
will  help  the  cause  of  education  in  any  community. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Cook, 
J.  T.  Edwards, 
D.  A.  Fowler, 
Trustees  District  No.  4, 
Youngs  Township,  Laurens  County. 
Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  March  12,  1915. 
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Dear  Miss  Gray: 

Please  allow  me  space  in  your  journal  to  tell  the  readers  the 
success  of  the  Ebernezer  night  school,  taught  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Tolbert.  AVe  had  about  thirty  pupils,  "v^'ho  enjoyed  and 
were  benefitted  by  the  lessons  on  agriculture,  poultry  raisinig, 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  our  school  was  the  reading  of  the  book 
' '  How  Zach  Came  to  College, ' '  by  Miss  Tolbert.  The  sociality 
of  being  together,  recitals  of  multiplication  table  and  spelling 
matches  brought  to  mind  reminiscences  of  old  school  days  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  nights,  many  were  heard  to 
say,  "The  term  was  too  short." 

Mrs.  E.  0.  Stewart. 
Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  March  12,  1915. 


Friendship  School,  Young's  No.  2 

Dear  Miss  Gray : 

In  speaking  of  our  night  school  for  adults,  I  think  it  a 
great  benefit  and  opportunity  for  the  illiterate  and  those  of 
limited  education.  In  the  short  session  we  had  at  our  school 
of  twelve  nights,  some  who  knew  nothing,  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  others  who  could  read  and  write  but  very  little 
seemed  to  be  much  interested  and  began  to  read  books  and 
papers  and  practice  writing  and  arithmetic.  For  example,  I 
know  one  night  school  pupil,  (a  tenant,)  who  had  very  little 
education,  is  now  keeping  a  daily  record  and  account  of  what 
he  does,  spends  or  buys. 

Our  night  school  seemed  to  make  the  better  educated  people 
begin  to  think  and  realize  the  condition  of  our  people.  I  think 
with  a  longer  term  a  night  school  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
any  community.  W.  G.  Henderson, 

Chairman  Board  Trustees. 

Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  June  6,  1915.. 
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Dear  ]\Iiss  Gray : 

Our  night  school  ran  for  one  month  with  two  teachers. 
While  weather  and  sickness  was  a  drawback  to  its  success,  it 
did  much  good.  I  want  to  see  the  work  continued  for  there 
is  nothing  better  for  any  community  to  bring  them  together. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  B.  Gossett, 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  June  17,  1915. 


Dear  Miss  Gray : 

I  think  the  night  school  will  correct  bad  reading,  spelling 
and  grammar.  It  makes  us  more  attentive  to  these  branches. 
It  encourages  the  people  to  study  and  to  inform  themselves, 
and  makes  them  more  hopeful,  stronger  and  better  citizens. 
And  by  this  means  a  great  many  are  reached  who  will  not  be 
otherwise. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  Sloan. 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Fountain  Inn,  S.  C,  June  4,  1915. 


]Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray, 

Laurens,  S.  C. 
Dear  Miss  Gray : 

During  the  past  winter  for  four  weeks,  night  school  was 
eonduoted  by  the  teachers  in  many  of  the  country  schools 
which  was  attended  by  the  old  and  young.  In  this  district  it 
was  surprising  and  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  taken  and 
progress  made  by  people  who  in  younger  days  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  attending  school.  There  were  old  men  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  were  unable  to  write  their 
name,  learned  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of  the  four  weeks 
were  writing  letters. 
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School  closed  with  an  old  fashioned  spelling  match  and  all 
the  new  pupils  did  surprisingly  well,  so  much  interest  was 
taken  that  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing.  We  desire  a 
continuation  of  night  school  for  a  longer  term  next  year. 

J.  H.  Abercrombie, 
W.  0.  Sutton, 
T.  M.  Nesbett, 
Youngs  School  Trustees, 


Miss  "Wil  Lou  Gray, 

I/aurens,  S.  C. 
Dear  Miss  Gray. 

Since  spending  a  w^eek  with  you  in  Youngs  Township  last 
February,  I  have  often  thought  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  this  work.  With  pleasure  my  memory  reverts  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  both  the  educated  and  the  illiterate  over  what  was 
being  accomplished.  The  illiterates  were  seeing  a  new  light 
and  were  literally  walking  in  the  light  as  it  dawned  upon 
them — illiterate  patrons  learning  to  read  and  write  at  the 
night  schools  with  even  more  enthusiasm  and  appreciation 
than  their  children  who  attended  the  day  schools ! 

What  impressed  me  probably  most  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
even  the  best  educated  patrons  were  learning  relatively  as 
much  as  the  illiterates.  The  classes  in  the  study  of  agricul- 
ture with  Clemson  Extension  bulletins  as  texts,  showed  an 
interest  and  a  knowledge  that  would  do  credit  to  even  the 
technically  trained  agriculturist. 

I  recently  met  on  the  train  Mr.  John  F.  Sloan,  a  progres- 
sive farmer  of  that  township,  who,  you  remember,  was  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  agricultural  class.  He  expressed 
himself  as  highly  gratified  with  the  outcome  of  tlie  under- 
taking. 

I  look  upon  the  work  not  as  an  uplife  for  illiterates  alone, 
but  as  a  means  for  instruction  and  co-operation  among  the 
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entire  rural  population  in  a  better  utilization  of  the  essential 
things  nearest  them,  enabling  them  to  look  upon  their  environ- 
ment in  a  new  light — to  minimize  the  non-essentials  and  to 
magnify  the  simple  life  and  "common  things"  eonstituting 
their  environment  which  will  become  a  paradise  instead  of  a 
prison  to  many,  once  they  learn  to  appreciate  and  love  their 
daily  work,  so  full  of  (heretofore  to  them)  unknown  possi- 
bilities. 

I  hope  to  see  this  work  spread  to  other  townships  and  to 
other  counties.  A  work  so  pregnant  with  possibilities  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lapse  or  be  limited  in  its  intluence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  BARTON. 
Asst.  State  Agent, 
Farmers^  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work. 
Olemson  College,  S.  C,  June  3,  1915. 


Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray, 
Laurens,  S.  C, 
Dear  Miss  Gray: 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Laurens  County  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  one  of  your  night  schools  in  session.  It  was 
certainly  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  men,  who  were  denied  the 
advantages  of  school  in  childhood,  learning  to  read,  write  and 
cipher. 

One  mian  informed  me  that  he  had  just  learned  to  write  his 
name  and  another  that  he  had  written  his  first  letter  to  his 
old  mother  the  day  before  he  was  talking  to  me. 

Your  plan  of  getting  these  men  to  attend  the  night  schools 
relieves  them  of  all  embarrassment,  and,  I  can  not  see  'how 
any  man,  with  a  spark  of  ambition,  could  refuse  to  attend. 
The  spirit  of  service  manifested  by  the  young  lady  teachers 
was  beautiful,  and  I  felt  upon  leaving  the  school  that  if  the 
supervisors  and  teachers   of  schools  throughout  the   South 
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would  do  as  the  toaehcrs  of  Youngs  Township  were  doing, 
that  illiteracy  among  adults  would  soon  be  driven  out. 
Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  great  work,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

ISAAC  W.  HILL, 
Assistant  in  Demonstration  Club  Work. 
Washington  ,  D.C.,  June  1,  1915. 


Extracts  From  Editorial  Comments 
Night  Schools— Rural 

Confirming  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestion  of  The  Columbia 
Record  that  something  should  be  done  to  reach  the  25,000 
white  Democratic  voters  who  enrolled  with  a  cross  mark  on 
the  party's  club  rolls,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Laurens- 
ville  Herald  : 

"One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  progressiveness  of  Laurens 
county  citizens  is  the  wonderful  success  of  the  night  schools 
for  men  of  Youngs  township,  that  have  been  in  session  for  the 
past  two  weeks.  These  night  schools,  seven  in  number,  with  an 
enrollment  of  over  one  hundred,  were  inaugurated  by  Miss 
Gray  as  an  experiment.  The  wonderful  interest  that  is  being 
shown  by  the  men  of  Youngs  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  ex- 
periments are  successful  beyond  expectations.  The  schools 
meet  every  other  night  and  the  one  hundred  pupils  attending 
range  in  age  from  19  to  60  years  of  age." 

The  Record  wishes  to  congratulate  Laurens  county  upon  this 
step.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  undertaking.  The  benefits 
will  be  manifold.  In  the  first  place  the  men  will  be  benefited 
with  reference  to  the  educational  feature.  But  best  of  all — 
just  think  of  the  neighborliness  of  it  all ! 

Spread  the  work  of  the  night  school  in  rural  districts.  May 
it  not  be  restricted  by  any  conditions. — The  Columbia  Record. 
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The  People  "Up  in  Youngs" 

The  school  sessions  were  not  given  over  to  dull  routine. 
Rather,  they  were  neighborhood  meetings  at  which,  when  les- 
sons were  done,  discussions  of  agriculture  and  other  inter- 
esting subjects  were  had. 

The  experiment  was  successful  in  the  highest  degree  and 
it  should  be  continued  (as,  doubtless,  it  will  be)  in  Youngs 
township  and  it  should  be  imitated  throughout  Lau-'ens  coun- 
ty and  the  State. 

What  is  most  commendable  is  the  fine  spirit  that  the  peo- 
ple displayed.  The  writer  knows  these  folk  "up  in  Youngs" 
and  whether  misfortune  prevented  them  from  attending 
school  when  they  were  children  or  not,  they  are  a  brave,  in- 
dependent, self-respecting  people  who  always  have  done  their 
duty  to  the  State  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  it  at  all 
times.  Not  to  know  how  to  read  is  a  grave  misfortune,  but  it 
is  no  more  a  disgrace  than  to  be  unable  to  ride  a  horse  or  to 
swim  is  to  those  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
those  arts.  That  is  the  sensible  and  perfectly  correct  view 
that  the  people  of  Youngs  to\\Tiship  have  of  the  matter  and 
particularly  to  be  praised  are  those  who  could  read  and  write 
and  who  went  to  the  trouble  to  enroll  in  the  schools  and  at- 
tend them  and  thereby  help  and  encourage  their  friends  in 
greater  need  of  instruction. — The  State. 

The  School  Fair  Parade 

Extract  from  Laurens  Advertiser  on  School  Fair : 

From  the  spectacular  point  of  view,  the  school  parade  was 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  day.  The  line  was  formed  at  the 
graded  school  building  and  the  march  made  to  the  public 
square,  the  children  marching  four  abreast.  While  all  of  the 
schools  in  the  parade  deserv^e  credit  for  their  appearance,  as 
all  of  them  had  some  distinctive  feature  to  praise,  the  two 
schools  representing  extremes  in  age  commanded  most  atten- 
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tion.  These  were  the  kindergarten  pupils  of  the  Laurens  mill, 
taught  by  iMiss  Frances  Thames,  and  the  night  school  *'boys" 
of  Youngs  township.  Not  content  with  merely  marching  in 
the  parade,  these  enthusiastic  night  scholars  gave  full  vent  to 
their  spirit  of  youth  and  vied  with  the  leather-throated  young- 
sters in  cheering  and  ''rooting"  for  their  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"Day  School,  Day  School, 

Take  a  back  seat, 

Night  School,  Night  School, 

Got  'em  far  beat!" 

— ^^The  Laurens  Advertiser. 


Conclusions  Drawn  from  the  Brief  Experiment 

I.  The  experiment  demonstrates  that  the  night  school  will 
be  patronized  and  appreciated  by  those  who  need  it  most. 

II.  Night  schools  should  'become  a  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, for  to  educate  the  adult  citizenship  would  improve  the 
state  materially,  politically,  socially,  and  religiously. 

III.  The  minimum  term  of  three  months  should  be  taught 
by  the  teachers  employed  in  the  day  school,  who  eventually 
ought  to  be  paid  at  least  $1.00  per  night.  Until  established 
by  the  State,  progressive  teachers  will  give  their  services  for 
a  limited  time. 

IV.  The  session  s'hould  be  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February,  when  the  farmers  are  not  busy. 
Bad  roads  and  cold  weather  are  better  than  tired  bodies. 

V.  At  first  it  will  be  best  to  attempt  the  work  in  a  limited 
area,  so  one  person  can  supervise  it. 

VI.  The  school  should  be  a  community  school,  offering 
something  to  all,  both  men  and  women,  and  should  be  patron- 
ized by  the  educated  as  well  as  the  uneducated,  so  that  the  il- 
literates will  not  feel  conspicuous. 
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VII.  Before  undertaking  the  \vork  a  thorough  school  cen- 
sus should  be  taken,  preferably  in  an  unobtrusive  manner. 
The  teachers  should  visit  and  become  friends  of  prospective 
pupils,  especially  the  illiterates. 

VIII.  The  press,  the  clergy  and  all  public  spirited  citizens 
are  delighted  to  assist  in  this  work.  Before  attempting  the 
work  their  support  should  be  enlisted. 

IX.  Some  special  literature  should  be  published  for  use 
ill  these  schools — a  simple  reader  adapted  for  grown-ups  in 
the  country ;  one  pamphlet  containing  elementary  lessons  on 
civil  government,  geography,  and  history;  and  a  simple  bulle- 
tin on  agriculture.  Aside  from  the  combination  of  numbers 
which  every  teacher  uses,  "Tate's  Farm  Supplement  for 
South  Carolina"  will  supply  the  arithmetic. 

The  Aboliticn  of  Illiteracy 

Superintendent  James  II.  SuUivan, 

A  government  by  the  people  demands  that  its  citizens  be 
men  who  read,  think  and  act  for  themselves.  The  Club  Rolls 
of  Laurens  County  in  the  last  election  showed  that  13  per 
cent,  of  the  men  Vv'ho  voted  signed  the  club  roll  by  making 
their  mark.  These  men,  who  have,  for  various  reasons  been 
prevented  from  receiving  an  education  are  true  South  Caro- 
linians just  the  same  as  we  are.  Isn't  there  something  that 
can  be  done  for  them?  Must  we  put  all  of  our  effort  on  those 
growing  up  and  not  offer  an  opportunity  to  get  an  education 
to  those  who,  on  account  of  their  father's  devotion  to  their 
state,  were  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppoi-tunity  1 
Are  they  willing  now  to  accept  an  o-pportunity  ?  Is  it  worth 
while?  The  night  schools  of  Laurens  county  have  answered 
these  questions.  "When  you  personally  witness  the  eager- 
ness and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  accept  an  opportunity  to 
receive  that  which  experience  has  shown  them  is  necessary, 
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the  idea  that  they  do  not  want  it  vanishes  and  you  fc*)!  tliat 
too  much  cannot  be  done  for  them.  Every  unskilled  work- 
man demonstrates  to  us  very  forcibly  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial waste  that  we  are  permitting  in  the  midst  (»i"  our  rally 
for  better  schools.  The  night  school  for  adults  should  become 
a  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

This  past  winter  in  one  township  which  showed  from  the 
club  rolls  one  hundred  men  who  signed  their  names  by  making 
their  marks,  the  night  school  for  adults  was  tried.  Nine  day 
schools  are  located  in  this  township  and  seven  out  of  the  nine 
attempted  the  work.  The  conditions  in  this  township  are  not 
such  that  any  more  can  be  accomplished  in  it  than  in  any 
other.  The  seven  schools  succeeded  in  teaching  thirty-three 
to  write  their  names.  When  the  reports  of  the  teachers  tell 
us  that  none  came  and  went  away  without  being  able  to  write 
their  name,  we  know  that  it  brings  results.  A  low  estimate 
is  that  in  three  years  illiteracy  can  be  abolished  in  the  town- 
ship. If  it  can  be  done  in  one  township  why  not  in  a  county 
and,  even,  more,  why  not  in  the  state?  Night  schools  conduct- 
ed for  one  month  each  year  in  every  district  in  Laurens  coun- 
ty would  in  three  years  time  abolish  illiteracy.  Some  may 
say  that  to  teach  people  just  to  write  their  names  is  not  worth 
while.  Even  if  such  an  absurdity  were  true,  there  are  so  many 
other  benefits  derived  from  a  night  school  that  make  it  worth 
while.  The  night  school  for  grown  ups  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
day  school.  The  earnestness  of  parents  inspires  the  boys  and 
girls  to  work  harder  for  an  education.  Parents  in  a  short 
time  learn  the  necessity  of  regular  attendance,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  schools  today. 
Average  attendance  and  not  enrollment  determines  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  school.  The  teacher  by  means  of  the  home  and 
school  being  brought  closer  together  is  enabled  to  know  how 
and  what  to  teach  the  individual  child.  Parents  are  con- 
vinced that  it  takes  teaching  force  to  accomplish  results.    It  is 
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almost  impossible  to  give  all  the  benefits  that  the  day  school 
derives  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  night  school  cements 
the  whole  community  upon  the  accomplishment  of  one  pur- 
pose— the  improvement  of  all. 

The  plan  for  next  year  is  that  every  teacher  and  every 
school  district  in  this  county  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  night  school.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  County 
Educational  Department  to  force  it  upon  any  teacher  or  com- 
munity. The  results  in  places  where  it  has  been  tried  will 
arouse  their  interest  so  that  the  community  will  demand  a 
night  school.  The  benefits  to  be  gained  will  be  placed  before 
each  school  district  and  with  the  growing  interest  in  educa- 
tion the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Laurens  county  will  be 
free  from  illiteracy. 


'  *  The  fine  work  done  in  the  night  schools  for  adults  in  Lau- 
rens county  proved  to  me  that  such  work  is  not  only  possible, 
but  practical.  This  experiment  has  without  doubt  set  a  new 
pace  in  educational  activities  in  South  Carolina.  With  the 
school  reaching  all  persons  from  6  to  60  years  of  age,  with 
the  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness  exhibited  in  these  schools,  and 
with  one  such  school  in  each  school  district,  South  Carolina 
may  well  hope  for  a  literate  population  in  this  decade." 

Mary  Eva  Hite, 

Pres.  S.  C.  School  Imp.  Aes'n. 


